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of time, resting not on the rules but on the desire of the
House to assist the Government, had been subjected to
serious interference by the practice of the House ; that, in
fact, the orders had, in the then current session, been per-
verted in one way or another in the proportion of one third
of the whole number of days of sitting, and that to the
disadvantage of the Government.

The committee found that a large part of the time assigned
to Government business had been usurped by discussion of
other subjects. Moreover, on no less than fifteen days out of
eighty-five the House had been counted out or not formed.
To explain the perversion of the orders, which the committee
considered to be a novel practice, they pointed to a usage
which conformed to the letter but not to the spirit of the
rules. Use had been made, for matters of little importance
or urgency, of a privilege intended only for serious occasions,
namely, that any member of the. House might interpose any
amendment that he thought fit, upon any occasion what-
ever.1 In the view of the committee this constituted a direct
interference with the arrangements for giving Government
business precedence on certain days. By way of remedy
they proposed that upon the question being put that any
order of the day be read, except in the case of a Committee
of Supply or Ways and Means no amendment should be
proposed except that the other orders of the day, or that
some particular order, be read. Such a regulation would pre-
vent any formal amendment being moved for the purpose of
bringing a new subject into the programme for the day. The
committee considered that the question of a Committee of
Supply or Ways and Means was one of such frequent occur-
rence that enough opportunity would be given for bringing
forward motions of any character.

1 Such was the form in which, from the eighteenth century to that
time, it had been usual to bring up grievances against the Govern-
ment, and also to exercise the function known in modern times as
" asking questions." Its applicability to this end depended upon a principle,
supported by the usage of centuries, that it was unnecessary for an
amendment to be relevant to the matter of the main question. This
principle was only abandoned in 1882, since which time the relevancy of
amendments has been insisted on. See May, "Parliamentary Practice,"
p. 293, note i.